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FOREWORD 

Atarecent meeting of the Trustees of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, it was decided to publish at intervals dur- 
ing the year a bulletin. This, the first copy, gives summaries of 
papers read at the National convention and whatever news items 
could be gathered in the short time at our disposal. In the fu- 
ture it is hoped that branch associations and members of the As- 
socation will send news items and other matters of interest to 
the National Association, to the Secretary, 607 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
THE ASSOCIATION 


The National Vocational Guidance Association met in its an- 
nual convention, February 25 and 26, 1921, at Atlantic City, N. J., 
in conjunction with the annual convention of the National Soci- 
ety for Vocational Education. The meetings were most interest- 
ing and helpful. The first session was very appropriately given 
over to the subject of psychological tests. any delegates to 
other conventions crowded in to hear the four addresses on the 
various aspects of this subject. Summaries of the papers appear 
elsewhere in the bulletin. 

Several meetings of the convention were given over to the 
consideration of the report of the committee appointed to draft a 
set of Principles for vocational guidance. Intensive study of the 
various sections by sub-committees and detailed discussion in the 
‘general meetings resulted in the formation of a body of statements 
to which most of the membership can subscribe. 

One meeting was devoted to rts from the field. The work | 
of the New England Vocational Guidance Association in holding 
extension meetings in various cities was one of the commendable 
features reported upon; the New York Association reported that 
it was assisting in furthering part-time plans; Minneapolis report- 
ed the recent successful meetings of the Minneapolis branch dur- 
ing the convention of the Vocational Education Association of 
the Middle West; the Cincinnati Association discussed its coop- 
eration with the Vocation Bureau; Philadelphia has investigated 
opportunities for vocational education; California, Oakland par- 
ticularly, reported the growth of interest in the vocational guid- 
ance field in the west. 
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One of the best meetings of the Association was that held on 
Saturday night at the high school. It was an experience meet- 
ing devoted almost wholly to the work as it concerns teachers. 
One after another high school deans of women, vocational coun- 
selors and teachers pr a in occupations told about plans in 
use. These reports from the field were meas Sea 

At the banquet and business meeting, 66 members were pres- 
ent. An address was given by a representative of the Canadian 
Employment Service, who expressed a desire for our cooperation 
with the work in Canada. At this meeting the officers for this 
year were elected. ; 


GREETINGS 


Your newly elected President takes this first opportunity to 
send greetings to the members of the Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, and to inform you of the plans for the coming year which 


been made by your Executive Committee. 
HELEN J. WOOLLEY, President 


PLANS FOR THE YEAR 


The National Vocational Guidance Association hopes to make 
a real contribution this year toward formulating a statement as 
to just what is now being accomplished in the field of vocational 
guidance in the United States. Last year the Association con- 
centrated its efforts on a definition of the field of Vocational Guid- 
ance, and a formulation of principles. What we now wish to 
know is the extent to which these principles are being carried out 
in various centers, how far the several phases of vocational guid- 
ance have been developed, and what methods have proved most 
efficacious in each instance. 

Since vocational guidance is by our own definition so compre- 
hensive a term, a complete survey of its present status constitutes 
avery large task. Unaided, the Vocational Guidance Association 
is not equipped to carry out a real survey, but fortunately for us 
the Children’s Bureau has expressed a desire to undertake it. Sev- 
eral years ago, just before the war, the Children’s Bureau had 
taken the first steps toward a survey, and had engaged our pres- 
ent secre.ary, Miss Anne Davis, to undertake it. The press of 
war work, however, prevented the plan from being carried out. 
The Bureau is now ready to resume the task, and has asked the 
Executive Committee of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation to serve as an Advisory Committee for the survey. 

The plan of the Children’s Bureau will involve sending inves- 
tigators into the field, but they cannot be sent to every commu- 
nity where work in vocational guidance is under way. The asso- 
ciation hopes to assist the Bureau in two ways: first, in the selec- 
tion of the centers where an intensive investigation will be best 
worth while, and second, by supplementing the survey with some 
information about places where the investigators are not sent. 

_As a first step in g out the project, the Executive Com- 
mittee 1s preparing a syllabus which will serve as a guide in sum- 
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marizing the vocational guidance work of any community. This 
syllabus will be sent to each local branch, and to individuals in 
sections of the country where there are no local branches, with a 
request that a summary of work be made out, using the syllabus 
as a guide. The Committee hopes that the returns will assist in 
selecting the communities where investigators should be sent, and 
will also furnish information of a less complete type about the 
entire field. The most urgent message of the President and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee is, therefore, that each member assist in this 
preliminary local survey, to the end that we may all know what 
has now been accomplished, and what the next steps should be. 


Abstracts of Papers on Mental Tests, read at the National meeting in At- 
lantic City, February 25, 1921 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND TESTS IN 
COLLEGE 


TESTS MORE USEFUL FOR PROGNOSIS THAN FOR DIAGNOSIS— 
ELABORATE TESTS FOR ENTERING CLASSES 


By Stephen S. Colvin, Director, School of Education, Brown University 


Intelligence tests are at present employed very extensively for 
the purpose of educational prognosis and diagnosis. However, 
the value for diagnosis is decidedly less than that for prognosis. 
A carefully constructed and properly administered intelligence 
iest will predict with a good deal of accuracy the probable success 
of a pupil in school, but it furnishes only a limited amount of 
imformation in regard to the detailed aspects of his mentality that 
in their sum constitutes his total intelligence. Intelligence tests 
may be used to some extent, however, for the purpose of discover- 
ing an individual’s Capacities and also for the purpose of giving 
him advice in regard to his educational and vocational career. At 
Brown University intelligence tests are now used for this purpose. 

The entering classes have been given rather elaborate mental 
tests during the last three years. In the fall of 1918 the Alpha 
Army tests and the so-called Brown University tests were given. 
The following year the Brown University tests and the Thorndike 
tests for college freshmen were administered, and during the pres- 
ent academic year these same tests have again been employed. 

With this information at hand students are advised in regard 
to their selection of courses of study and their preparation for 
life careers. In this work of educational advice and direction the 
intelligence tests have been found particularly valuable in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

_l. They show to some extent whether a student is better 
suited for a professional career or for business pursuits. 

2. They indicate the type of mind that a student possesses. 

_ 3. At times they throw light on his home environment and 
his educational equipment 
_, 4. They make possible a distinction between character qual- 
ities and mental alertness. 
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5. They sometimes reveal the presence or lack of scholarly 
ambitions and proper educational ideals. _ 

6. The'y'ofteh ‘show whether it is desirable for a student to 
continue in college or to withdraw. ‘ 

7. The results frequently serve as an incentive to students to 
do work up to the level of their mental abilities. 

_ Intelligence tests alone can never be used safely for prognostic 
or diagnostic purposes. They should be supplemented by all 
other data obtainable in regard to the individuals examined. In 
addition to intelligence tests, character tests and tests for special 
aptitudes are greatly needed. These latter tests have been at- 
tempted only here and there, but there is a reasonable prospect 


that satisfactory tests of this nature will ultimately be devised. 
Reprinted from School Life 


MENTAL TESTS IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


UNJUSTIFIED AND UNSCIENTIFIC CLAIMS ARE HURTFUL, BUT 
SUBSTANTIAL PROGRESS HAS BEEN MADE, 
NEVERTHELESS 
By W. M. Proctor, Prefessor of Secondary Educaticn, Stanford University 

We are in the early stages of experimentation in regard to the 
use of mental tests in vocational guidance. Half-baked psy- 
chologists, who claim to be able to chart minutely the aptitudes 
of people so that they can be properly labeled and pigeonholed 
for future vocational reference, have greatly hindered the move- 
ment. fut substantial progress has been made in ability to dis- 
cover individual levels of intelligence by means of psychological 
tests. 

The next step in advance must be in the discovery of occupa- 
tional intelligence levels. The Army division of psychology made 
a start in this direction. Nearly 2,000,000 men were examined 
on the Army Alpha scale. Some 40,000 of these test scores were 
distributed according to the occupations of the men tested. Com- 
mon laborers made a median score of 35 out of a possible 212 
points; the median for semiskilled laborers was 42; for skilled 
laborers, 61; for clerical and business workers, 96; and for pro- 
fessional workers, 140. These results are suggestive of the possi- 
bility of discovering approximate intelligence levels for the various 
occupations. 

_ The Speaker has applied the Alpha group test to 930 Califor- 
nia high-school pupils and found that according to the above 
medians for occupational groups, from 15 to 30 per cent of the 
high-school pupils were ambitious to enter occupations for which 
they were probably not fitted on grounds of mental ability. With 
knowledge of mental ability in his possession the vocational ad- 
viser could give much sounder vocational advice. 

Improvement in methods of discovering individual mental 
ability and the establishment of approximate intelligence levels 
for different occupations will materially aid the vocational coun- 
selor in his work. The counselor, however, needs to realize clearly 
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that he is dealing with probabilities and not with certainties; 


above all, that he is an advisor and not a dictator. 
Reprinted from School Life 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS IN THE INDUSTRIES 


MENTAL TESTS ARE SUPPLANTING HAPHAZARD AND UNSCIEN- 
TIFIC METHODS OF SELECTING WORKERS FOR JOBS 


By Morris S. Viteles, Instructor in Psychology, University of Pennsylvania 

There are two aspects to job selection—choosing a worker to 
fill a particular job and choosing the most suitable job for a 
prospective worker. Industry is primarily interested in getting the 
worker for the job. 

Psychological tests are replacing in industry the hapazard 
methods of choice in which the only measure of the applicant’s fit- 
ness, outside of previous experience, is the judgment of the fore- 
man or the employment manager on the basis of mere observation. 

Sometimes those who make the selection use such additional 
criteria as the concavity or convexity of the applicant’s face, the 
shape of the head, the length of the fingers, and any number of 
other standards which pseudoscientists are recommending to in- 
dustrial executives. The readiness of industry to employ these 
methods is an indication of the need which is felt for some more 
definite criterion of selection than that of mere observation. 

Psychological and trade tests provide definite standards—the 
former for inexperienced workers, the latter for experienced work- 
ers. The psychological test, as well as the trade test, gives the 
applicant something to do, and that which he does involves in its 
performance the same abilities which the worker needs to attain 
proficiency on the job for which he is applying. Psychological 
tests are used for jobs as diverse as machine hand and department 
head and include the whole range of commercial and manufactur- 
ing occupations. 

One factor in vocational guidance should be the boy’s compe- 
tency for the occupation which he seeks or is advised to enter. 
The possession or absence of such competency can be determined 
by the use of the same tests which are being used by industry to 

select workers. 

_ The test is only one of the factors in guidance. It is com- 
bined with the boy’s health, .his desires, temperament, and other 
conditions to determine final choice of an occupation. It can be 
used, however, in place of the harsher method of trial and failure, 
to weed out those who are definitely incompetent to attain profi- 


ciency in vocations which otherwise seem suitable. 
Reprinted from Schoo! Life 
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TESTS IN INDUSTRY 


Ruth S. Clark, Vocational Guidance end Employment Service for Juniors, N. Y. C. 

The use of intelligence tests for grading students in school has 
well justified itself. By knowing the Intelligence Quotient of the 
student, class work can be organized so that the subject matter 
can be better adapted to exceptional children. This is well 
known and has proved to have aroused better interest on the part 
of teachers and better attendance and school standing on the part 
of students. 

More information, however, can be secured from the comple* 
intelligence test than from meicly the determination of the Intel- 
ligence Quotient of the student. By using the Otis test a study 
m the individual’s speed and accuracy as well asstrong and weak 
abilities can be made. From these points of view an OF of stu- 


dents taking different courses in the High Schools can b¢ studied. 
For example, the students who select the four years ‘academic 
course are a younger, brighter, more accurate and quicker group 
than those taking three year courses for special training. More 
over, they show certain distinctive traits in that, for example, the 
most conspicuous best test of the group is the Arithmetic test, 
while the most conspicuous poorest test is the memory test. For 
commercial students, however, the most conspicuous best test is 
the memory test and the most conspicuous poorest test is that of 
following directions. 

A further study of courses can be made by comparing the 
graduating group with those who enter. When these students are 
differentiated in terms of intelligence, speed, and accuracy, on? 
can comprehend the more easily which students are apt to succeed 
in a course. 

' Special tests can readily be used in educational guidance when 
the results of intelligence tests are doubtful. Such a test as the 
Thurstone Clerical Test, which can be used as a group test, can 
select students especially fitted for the commerical course. As this 
test does not show a marked correlation with intelligence, it is 
distinctly valuable in educational guidance for measuring this 
special ability. 

The Stenquist Mechanical Ability Test, which has recently 

been made a “paper test’’, can also be used where educational 
guidance can not readily be made on the basis of an intelligence 
test. This test has also been found not to have a high correlation 
with intelligence. It also may be taken as a measure of a special 
ability and used to guide students into manual training and tech- 
nical courses when marked ability is shown. 
_ The combination of such tests for special ability with genera! 
intelligence tests makes the best basis for educational guidance. 
If intelligence may be defined as capacity to learn, when once a 
special ability 1s detected, the amount of training which the :ndi- 
vidual can profit by is the more easily determined and his course 
of training the better mapped out. 
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In New York City, the public High Schools offer eight distinct 
courses of training. Four of these have been studied by the use 
of the Otis Intelligence test. The information thus secured affords 
4 valuable basis for educational guidance. 


NEWS ITEMS 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The latest development in vocational guidance in Minneapolis 
has been the separating of the placement and guidance depart- 
ments of the public school system from the attendance and cen- 
sus departments. The placement and guidance departments are 
now affiliated with the junior section of the United States Employ- 
ment Service and Mr. C. A. Zuppann, District Vocational Offi- 
cer of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, has been 
appointed director. Mr. Zuppann assumes office July 15. 

The Woman’s Occupational Bureau has just published a folder 
on Women and Personnel Work, and expects to publish another 
on Business Openings for Women in Minneapolis inamonth. The 
latter is the first in a new series of vocational folders prepared 
by Barbara H. Wright, fellow in research at the Women’s Edu- 
cational and Industrial Union in 1919-20. 

Dunwoody Institute has operated a vocational clinic the past 
year in cooperation with the State Board of Education for the 
vocational guidance of disabled civilians in the State of Minne- 
sota. The clinic is made up of the executive staff, various mem- 
bers of the teaching force, and Professor Arthur F. Payne of the 
University of Minnesota. Dr. Prosser and Dr. Payne gave the 
test and a physician the medical examination. This clinic was also 
used by the Rotary Club and the Y. M. C. A. in a “Know Your- 
self” campaign. 

NEW ENGLAND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 

One of the most interesting features of the year’s work was 
the Extension meeting of the Association, which was called the 
Lawrence convention on Vocational Guidance. Some 400 teachers 
from Lawrence and neighboring towns heard the two programs; 
the first on various phases of Vocational Guidance in Education, 
the second on the relation of the school to Business and Industry. 

_As a result of this meeting a Vocational Counselor was ap- 
pointed for the Lawrence Evening High School, the largest eve- 
ning high school in New England. 

ANNOUNCEMENT OF SUMMER CONFERENCE 


New Lecture Hall, Harvard University, corner of Kirkland 
and Oxford Streets, Cambridge, Friday afternoon, July 29, 1921, 
2:30 to 5 o’clock. Open to public. 

The Summer Conference of the New England Vocational Guid- 
ance Association will this year be addressed by the following men: 
Mr. John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of Education. 
‘his will be Commissioner Tigert’s first public appearance in 
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New England since his appointment by President Harding. Mr. 
James P. Munroe, Vice-Chairman of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. Mr. Frank V. Thompson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Boston, and Vice-President, of the New England Voca- 
tional Guidance Association. Professor Alexander J. Inglis, Har- 
vard University: “Vocational Guidance in Secondary Education.” 
Professor Paul H. Hanus of Harvard University will preside. 

A Summer Conference is held by the Association annually, at 
Harvard University, for the benefit of the students in the Sum- 
mer School of Harvard University, the Summer Session of Boston 
University and summer courses at other educational institutions. 
Similarly a Winter Conference is held each year at Boston Uni- 
versity, likewise open to the public. 

CINCINNATI 

The Vocational Guidance Association of Cincinnati held a 
series of meetings last year in which, in addition to discussing the 
formulation of the principles, the interest centered in reports of 
the various phases of vocational guidance work which were being 
carried out in the vicinity of Cincinnati. We discovered what is 
doubtless true elsewhere, that we were really ignorant of what 
was going on in our own city. Those in charge of various phases 
of vocational education, of placement, of scholarships and of the 
preparation of vocational information took charge of the meet- 
ings, with much profit to all concerned. 

The passage of a new compulsory education and child labor 
law in Ohio is a matter of great importance to this association. 
Mrs. Woolley, the President of this Association, was Chairman of 
the Committee of the Ohio Council on Child Welfare which pre- 
pared the new law. Representatives of the State Department of 
Education, of the State Department of Labor, and of city and ru- 
ral Superintendents of Schools, were members of the Committee. 
The bill had the support not only of these departments, but of 
the State Manufacturers Association, the State Federation of 
Labor, the State Grange, the League of Women Voters and many 
bodies of educators. 

The new law will go into effect on August 26th. It provides 
that no child may leave full time day school until he is sixteen 
years of age. Every child must be either in school or at work 
under a certificate issued by the educational authorities until he 
is eighteen. The compulsory education age is from six to eight- 
een years. A regular certificate is issued only to those who have 
completed the seventh grade. Those of the required age, but of 
less than seventh grade attainment may under special conditions 
be certified to work. During vacation and to a limited extent 
out of school hours, children between fourteen and sixteen are 
allowed to work on certificate. The schools may establish half 
cooperative courses for boys and girls fourteen years of age or 
older. Part time continuation schools for those between the ages 
of sixteen and eighteen may be established, and if established 
become compulsory. 

_ The Scholarship Committee of Cincinnati has been very ac- 
tive during the year. Their budget was somewhat increased by 
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the Council of Social Agencies and now amounts to $6000 a year. 

Scholarships are granted for the purpose of keeping in school su- 

perior children who would otherwise be obliged to leave. 
WASHINGTON 

Miss Mary Stewart, formerly Dean of Women at the Univer- 
sity of Montana, is the newly appointed chief of*the Junior Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Employment Service. 

CHICAGO 

The most recent development in the Vocational Guidance Bu- 
reau of Chicago is the affiliation effected with the High Schools. 
In each of the Chicago High Schools a teacher has been appointed 
by the principal as Vocational Adviser. The High School Advis- 
ers cooperate with the Central Bureau in placing High School 
graduates and in doing vocational guidance work in the school. 
The Central Bureau outlines plans for the High School and is car- 
rying on a series of educational meetings for the Advisers. 

In 4 of the districts from which come a majority of working 
children under 16 years of age, District Advisers visit the elemen- 
tary schools and meet applicants for employment certificates be- 
fore they leave school. The District Advisers interview individual 
pupils about to graduate from 8th grade giving them information 
regarding opportunities both industrial and educational. Slides 
illustrating the training which may be'secured in the Chicago 
High Schools with statements from leading employers on the 
value of a high school education are shown the 8th grade pupils. 
A special booklet on the varieties of training offered by the High 
Schools is given to every 8th grade graduate and with it an ad- 
dressed letter from the Superintendent of Schools. This pamphlet 
has done a great deal toward encouraging boys and girls to enter 
High School and assisting them in choosing more wisely a course 
of study. A copy of the letter sent to the June graduates follows: 

Chicago, Ill, June 16, 1921 


My dear 

I wish to congratulate you because you are about to graduate 
from eighth grade. Vacation is the time for play and for accu- 
mulating strength and energy for new effort. I hope that you 
are planning to make the most of it in preparation for your en- 
trance into High School. 

There has never been a time when the business world demand- 
ed so much from men and women as now. There has never been 
a time when the schools could do so much to train boys and girls 
for work as now. You will be much better fitted for life and 
work if you enter one of Chicago’s High Schools and complete a 
course of training there. 

_I trust that you are already considering the course which you 
will take. The booklets which you receive at this time have been 
prepared to help you in making a wise choice. Take them home 
and talk over your plans with your parents. 

_ With the earnest hope that September will find you enrolled 
in one of Chicago’s High Schools, I am 


Yours very truly, 
PETER A. MORTENSON, Superintendent of Schools 


| 
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CALIFORNIA 

The California Vocational Guidance Association presented a 
program at the annual meeting of the California High School 
Teachers on July 13, 14, and 15. 
On Wednesday morning, July 13, the theme was, ‘“The Appli- 
nH cation of Vocational Guidance through Adjustments of Curricu- 
iia lums to Vocational Needs’. ‘Mr. Ricciardi presented the plan 
it for the organization of a State Bureau of Vocational Information, 
Guidance and Research which was so favorably received by the 
conference that a general resolution supporting the establishment 
of such a bureau was presented to the High School Teachers’ 
meeting and endorsed by them. A committee, consisting of Wm. 
M. Proctor chairman, N. Ricciardi, A. J. Cloud, Assistant Super- 
intendent of San Francisco schools, and Mr. Keyes, principal of 
the Oakland Central High School, was appointed to push the 
matter of the organization of such a State Bureau in connection 
with the State Department of Vocational Guidance. 

On Thursday afternoon the theme was, ‘‘The use of Mental 
Tests in Vocational Guidance’’; the capacity of the room was 
tayed and people were standing around the walls. Dr. Prosser 
ie tolu of the way in which his Vocational Guidance Clinic at Dun- 
! woody Institute is used by the State Bureau of Civilian Rehabili- 
iti tation in discovering vocational objectives for men and women 
injured in industries. 

Copies of the principles of Vocational Guidance were distrib- 
uted and discussed. 

The meeting expressed itself as favoring the selection of a 
California city as one of the cities to be surveyed by the Chil- 


dren’s Bureau. 
NEW YORK 
The New York City Society for Experimental Research in 
Pedagogy has established a Section in Vocational Guidance. Ex- 
perimental work in this field is planned. 

_ The Continuation Schools are contributing largely to Voca- 
tional Guidance. New York state has defined the Continuation 
School as a Vocational Guidance Institution and every teacher is 
a Vocational Counselor. Occupational studies have been made 
under the direction of Morris E. Siegel, Director of Evening and 
Continuation Schools. More than a hundred different occupa- 

, ‘tions have been analyzed and the information is about to be pub- 
~~ lished and made available for the children. 
_ The New York State Vocational Guidance Association has 
issued a news-letter describing available material in Vocational 
Guidance. The Association numbers in its membership teachers, 
directors and specialists in Part-time Education. 
PHILADELPHIA 
_ The Philadelphia branch association held an interesting meet- 
ing on June first. Miss A. Laura McGregor of the Washington 
Junior High School in Rochester, gave a very practical talk on 
methods of guidance as they have been worked out at Rochester. 
A report on standards for Vocational Guidance in High Schools 
was given by Miss Henrietta S. Pollock, chairman. Dr. George 
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E. Chambers, Director of Admissions reported on standards 

adopted by the University for schools having adequate guidance 
grams. 

revision. of Mise books on opportunities for 

vocational training in Phi phia and vicinity is on the press 


and will soon be in print. 


PART-TIME SCHOOLS FOR WORKING 
CHILDREN 


One of the most progressive of the recent movements in com- 
pulsory education has been the passage by many states of con- 
tinuation school laws, which afford a child who has left school 
for employment opportunity for further education by providing 
part-time compulsory schooling for a specified number of hours 
each week. Some of these laws apply also to unemployed chil- 
dren or to children who are no longer subject to day-school at- 
tendance requirements. A brief analysis of the continuation and 
evening school laws of each state, as well as those prescribing day- 
school attendance, is shown in a chart recently issued by the 
U.S. Department of Labor through the Children’s Bureau, en- 
titled ‘State Compulsory School Attendance Standards Affect- 
ing the Employment of Minors, January 1, 1921.” 

This chart shows that 22 states now have compulsory provi- 
sions for continuation school attendance. In three of these states, 
however, the establishment of such schools is not compulsory, 
and in one, the school authorities are merely empowered, not 
compelled, to establish part-time schools and to require atten- 
dance. The age limit to which the compulsory attendance pro- 
visions apply varies, ten states requiring attendance up to 18 
years of age, one state up to 17, and 11 statesup to 16, The 
amount of attendance is from four to eight hours weekly; the 
laws of each state either specify or imply that this period shall be 
counted as part of the child’s legal working hours. 

In eight states, the law permits no exemptions; in other states 
a vary, three excusing a child who has completed the 
eighth grade. 

Only 12 states now provide for evening school attendance, the 
progress which has been made in day and continuation school 
laws having obviated this need to a great extent, at least for child- 
ren under 16. In most of these states, the law covers only mi- 
nors over 16 who cannot speak, read, or write English with spec- 
ified proficiency, in one state applying to aliens only. As in the 
continuation school laws, the attendance requirement varies, some 
states having only a general requirement of ‘regular attendance,” 
— specifying an attendance of from four to eight hours per 
week, 
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NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
A FEDERATION OF BRANCH ORGANIZATIONS 


OFFICERS 
President, Helen T. Woolley, Vocation Bureau, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio 


First Vice-President, Owen D. Evans, Assistant Director, Vocational Education, 
Department of Public Instruction, Pennsylvania 
Second Vice-President, Beatrice Doerschuk, Bureau of Vocational Information, 


New York City 


Treasurer, Josiah B. Buell, Social Service Exchange, New York City 
Secretary. Anne S. Davis, Director, Vocational Guidance Department, City Schools, 


Chicago, Ill. 


ADDITIONAL TRUSTEES 


ret Brown, Vocational Guidance and Employment Service for Juniors, New 


York City 


John M. Brewer, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Arthur F. Payne, University of Minneapolis, Department of Industrial Education, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


William M. Proctor, Stanford University, California 
Dorothea de Schweinitz, Junior Employment Service of Philadelphia, Philadel- 


phia, Penn 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
Reatrice Doerschuk Chairman 


Anne Davis 
R. D. Allen 


John M. Brewer 
Harold Holbrook 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
I. David Cohen, Chairman 
Members to be appointed. 


BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


F PHILADELPHIA AND VICIN 


Arthur J. 
Secretary Elmira A. 
Kensington High School 
NEW ENGLAND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
President Frederick J. Allen 
Secretary Lewis A. verick 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge 


CALIFORNIA VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 
President ‘Wm. M. Proctor 


Secretary Chas. L. Jacobs 
Leland Stanford Junior University 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS, VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
President . B. 

Shelley 
2300 North Twelfth Street 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NEW YORK CITY 


President I. David Cohen 
Secretary Mrs. Marie Holl 


112 West Fort 7-sixth Street 
CHICAGO VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


Chairman Clyde A. Brown 
Secretary Mary F. Stone 
607 Plymouth Court 
/VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

TION OF MINNEAPOLI 
President Marbare A. Smith 
Secretary Hermione Dealey 
Department of Educational Psychology 
University of Minnesota 
CINCINNATI VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


President Edith Campbell 
Secretary Helen T. Woolley 
Vocation Bureau, School Department 
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